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Views of the Month 


Bomb Kills Negro 
Leader and Wife 


IMS, FLORIDA —A Negro 

leader, Harry T. Moore, who 
fought to obtain the vote for his 
people, was killed Christmas 
night by the explosion ofanitro- | 
glycerin bomb planted under his | 
home. His wife died two days 
after his funeral. 

Twenty thousand dollars re- 
ward has been posted for the 
apprehension of his slayers. Six 
thousand dollars is from Gov. 
Warren of Florida and $5,000 
from the NAACP, of which Mr. 
Moore was coordinator at the 
time of his death. No arrests 
have been made in the case as 
yet. (See editorial on Page 2.) 


"Don't Buy Florida Oranges!" 


ITTSBURGH, PA.—The Pittsburgh Courier, Negro weekly, said 
in a January editorial: “. .. You don’t have to wait impatiently 
and helplessly while Florida officials decide what they are or are 
not going to do about bringing to the bar of justice the killers, 
dynamiters and bombers now running loose over much of that 


state.... 

“An effective way to bring Florida officials to their senses is 
to make their dereliction costly to Florida. STOP BUYING 
FLORIDA ORANGES until thgre is positive action on the part 
of Florida officials to arrest, indict and convict Moore’s killers.” 


_U. S. Friendship House Head Honored 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS—Betty Schneider, national director of 

Friendship Houses in the U. S. A., was named “the outstand- 

ing worker of 1951 in the human relations field” by Chicago’s 
Commission of Human Relations. 


Dynamiters Held by Negroes for Police 
ROME. GEORGIA—Three white nien, R. H. Armstrong, Jack 

Brown, and Charles Thompson, were arrested here and 
charged with exploding dynamite near a non-residential building 
and- failing to register the purchase of an explosive. The men 
admitted dynamiting a Negro social club. Negroes held two of 
the men until police arrived. 


Harry T. Moore 


Chicago Bomb Thrower Sentenced 

HICAGO, ILL.—John Newcomb, who threw an incendiary 
“ bomb into the home,of Quitman Ireland last July, was sen- 
tenced to two years in prison and fined $1,000 by Judge Leonard. 
Because of his youth, however, he was placed on probation for 
four years. He threw the bomb because he objected to Negroes 
moving into Park Manor. 


Gov. Talmadge Rebuked by Godfrey 


TLANTA, GEORGIA—Answering objections of Governor 

madge to television programs where white and colored per- 
formers appeared together, Arthur Godfrey said, “. .. The Ma- 
riners served together on a Coast Guard ship. As long as I am 
on the show they are going to stay with me.... It is a pretty 
tough place where human beings can’t sing together. In such 
a place liberty is going to collapse.” 

A CBS spokesman said, “We choose our performers on the 
basis of ability and not on color or creed.” 


Group Would Legalize Discrimination 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A new organization calling itself 
“America Plus, Inc.” has been started here with Senator Jack 
B. Tenney of Los Angeles as national chairman. It is working for 
passage of an amendment to the constitution of California which 
it calls “Freedom of Choice.” Lawyers who have studied the pro- 
posal contend the amendment could be used for discrimination 
against Gentiles and Jews, Catholics or Protestants, Democrats or 
Republicans, Negroes or whites, war veterans or non-veterans. It 
~ would destroy the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. It conflicts with the United States Supreme Court 

decision that restrictive covenants shall not be enforced by law. 
Sponsors are asking for financial help outside California also. 

It is said that they expect to have branches in 38 states. 
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Non-Violent Group Defeats Bias 


By James Kulp 


T. LOUIS, MO.—(Special)—Last summer, three members of the Committee of Racial Equality 
were accosted in front of one of the large downtown cafeterias here by about 15 members 

of a professional hate group. Patiently, they stood and listened to a great deal of foul language 
directed at them, while the bigots waved clubs made of tightly rolled magazines (one magazine, it 
appeared, was rolled around a pipe). At the car stop, to which they were followed, as they began 
to climb on a street car, one of the hate group members struck a CORE member two hard 
blows on the back and neck with one of the rolled-up magazines. The CORE member, really hurt, 


managed to say “Excuse me,” and stumbled to his seat. 


“Action Discipline” 

For the St. Louis CORE 
group, this vas a rare incident, 
since they don’t usually run into 
that kind of trouble. It is re- 
lated only to show their per- 
sonal reaction to violence, the 
policy of which is outlined in 
their “action discipline.” The 
words emphasize the real fear- 
lessness and charity required of 
anyone who wants to _ join 
CORE: “He will endure the an- 
ger of any individual or group 
in the spirit of goodwill and 
creative reconciliation, and in so 
doing he will submit to assault 
and never retaliate in kind, 
either by act or word. He will 
not submit out of personal fear 
of embarrassment or punish- 
ment.’’ CORE members will also 
submit willingly to arrest. 

One of 10 groups in the U.S. 
affiliated with the Congress of 
Racial Equality in New York 
whose approach to segregation is 
through “direct, non-violent ac- 


tion,” St. Louis CORE is con- 
cerned mainly with the problem 
of discrimination in restaurants. 
CORE is an interracial and in- 
terreligious group of about forty 
people. 

To date, they have succeeded 
in erasing the color line in sev- 
enteen eating places in the city. 
They haven’t done it without a 
lot of direct action, though, 
which is planned at weekly 
meetings. Although unknown to 
most people, since neither of the 
two daily papers will give them 
publicity, CORE is gradually be- 
coming synonymous with inter- 
racial justice. 

Positive But Cautious 
HEY ARE positive in their 
approach, but they are also 

cautious. They’re not just try- 
ing to cause trouble. They are 
simply people who are deeply 
concerned about the moral prob- 
lem of discrimination. They are 
aware that nothing is going to 


be done about it until respon- 
sible persons and the public at 
large are roused from their 
apathy. 
Planned Action 

CORE has a definite outline, 
of course, which they follow in 
all instances: “. . . first inves- 
tigating the suspected area of 
discrimination to ascertain all 
the facts; second, discuss the 
grievance with those seemingly 
responsible . . .; third, appeal 
to the wider public for support; 
fourth, attract wide attention 
to the unjust racial practice 
through . .. picketing or pass- 
ing out leaflets; fifth, using... 
a boycott or strike. . .” 

Moreover, it all revolves 
around non-violence, because 
CORE assumes that “social con- 
flicts are not ultimately solved 
by the use of violence . . . the 
non-violent method assumes the 
possibility of creating a world 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Mystical Body Portrayed in Club Cham 


HICAGO, ILL.—The Calvert 

Club chapel of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is attracting 
much attention because of the 
work of Sister Mary of the Com- 
passion, O.P., and Carl Merschel. 
Merschel designed the plans and 


executed the sculptures—a cru- 
cifix, head of Christ, St. Thomas, 
St. John the Baptist, and St. 
Francis. The paintings and Sta- 
tions of the Cross were done by 
Sister Mary of the Compassion, 
O.P., a cloistered Dominican nun 


Cardinal, Artist View Calvert Club Chapel 


Cardinal Stritch and Carl Merschel viewing altar panels 
painted by Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P., an English 
convert artist. These panels are in the Calvert Club chapel of 
the University of Chicago. Merschel designed the chapel and 
executed the sculptures, including the crucifix shown. Above 
Merschel’s head are Elias the Prophet, Blessed Pius X, Newman, 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, Moses and St. John the Baptist. The center 
panel portrays David; St. Thomas More; Our Lady (last two not 
shown in picture) St. Jerome as cardinal; St. Thomas Aquinas, 
patron of schools; St. John the Evangelist; St. Peter; St. Francis 
de Sales; and St. Mary Magdalene. 


in Union City, N. J., who is an 
English convert. She won the 

rix de Rome and is well known 
in art circles as Constance Rowe, 


A student committee, of which 
Leo Haigerty is chairman, con- 
tributed generously to the costs 
of the work and did much of the 
painting of the chapel. 


The panels behind the altar 
were designed from the view- 
point of the papal encyclicals, 
Representing education, philoso- 
phy,.and theology are St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Ramon 
Lull and Saints Albert, Augus- 
tine, Maur and Placid. 

The universality of the Church 
is shown by Venerable Kateri of 
the Mohawk Indians, martyrs 
from Japan and Uganda in Af- 
rica, and the saints from differ- 
ent rites in the Church. 

The importance of the Old 
Testament is shown by Moses, 
Elias, David, Abel, Abraham, 
Melchisedech, and the parents 
of Our Lady. The Church and 
social questions is shown by St. 
John Chrysostom, Leo XIII, 
Bishop Las Casas who defended 
the Indians in the New World, 
and Pius XII. Scientists shown 
are Copernicus, Abbot Mendel 
and Pierre LaPlace, atomic phys- 
icist. Layfolk and clergy are 
shown; and even good pagans, 
done in half color as suggested 
by Dante. 
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° 99 
“Trying to Help My People 
OV. WARREN AND other Florida citizens who expressed sor- 
row at the cowardly bomb killing of Harry T. Moore, a Negro 
leader, can best prove their respect for him by allowing his people 
‘to exercise the rights for which he died. 

When asked by his mother to stop his work because of the 
danger involved he said, “Every advantage comes by way of 
sacrifice. If I sacrifice my life or my health, I still think it is my 
duty to my race.” His last words were, “If I die, I was only trying 
to help my people; if I go that way, I will go as a hero. Some- 
body has got to do the work.” 

Appointing Negro policemen will help correct the situation 
which now exists where many policemen uphold “White Suprem- 
acy” rather than the law. Negroes who escape lynch mobs have 
been killed by sheriffs. Harry Moore obtained a Negro deputy 
sheriff for his county just before his death. 

Equal pay for equal work is obviously more just than trying 
to keep the Negro as cheap jabor. Rather than pay Negroes a 
living wage on some farms, foreign workers are brought in who 
work under horrible conditions at starvation wages. Those who 
are in this country illegally have no place to protest. Some Mexi- 
cans who came on a legal contract walked a long distance to the 
nearest Mexican consul for help in getting what the contracts 
demanded. Harry Moore obtained equal pay for his fellow teachers 
at the cost of his job. 
Mest BASIC of all is the right to vote, which Negroes should 

enjoy on the same basis as whites. Ridiculously difficult tests 
are usually assignec to Negro applicants for the vote. When they 
pass the test, physical force is often used to keep them from the 
polls. Harry Moore did not succeed in obtaining the vote: for his 
people. A repentant Florida should give it to them. : 

May Harry Moore’s heroic sacrifice obtain from God the de- 
struction of that race hatred which kills the souls of white men 
and the bodies of colored! May his soul rest in peace! 


ae Whe Gastract Oshers fo 
Justice Stall Shins As Sew for All: 


Fie ity. 





Non-Violent Group Defeats Bias 





(Continued from Page 1) 


in which non-violence will be 
used to a maximum degree.” 


Test Group: 

ORE’S dominant activity is 

the test group, usually in- 
terracial, which they send often 
into St. Louis restaurants, and 
which serves two double-bar- 
reled purposes. One is to “feel 
out” the attitude of manage- 
ment toward discrimination, to 
confront him at last with a 
problem which he may never 
have been aware of or thought 
much about before. The other is 
to show the general public that 
Neeroes are being refused the 
r’-ht to eat where they please 
and to get the public accustomed 
to the idea of Negroes in here- 
tofore “all-white restaurants.” 
As shown by their monthly bul- 
letin, “Up To Date,” which is 
often a dryly humorous account 
of human nature, CORE has a 
real job on its hands. 

For instance, during a recent 
demonstration, CORE noticed 
many antagonistic remarks from 
customers. One man handed his 
card to an employee and de- 
clared loudly, “Give this to the 
manager. Tell him I’m on his 
side.” Another customer snapped 
angrily at the CORE group: 


“That’s right, keep it up. Con 
tinue what you’re doing. This is 
the way you make people hate 


each other.” Another man and 
woman went past the group 
twice making adverse remarks. 


Another time, when a white 
CORE member had given his 
plate of food to a colored mem- 
ber because the colored member 
had not been served, a waitress 
grabbed the plate and threw it 
into a metal receptacle. That 
same day the manager of the 
place snatched the food away 
from two other members say- 
ing, “These dishes are dirty.” 
Throughout the day, most of the 
employees made remarks among 
themselves about “niggers, nig- 
ger-lovers, and nigger-loving 
Jews.” 

Toughest Irishman 

But, in all this, CORE mem 
bers handle themselves always 
with the non-violent attitude. 
For instance, in the sparing 
words of their bulletin an inci- 
dent with a manager is de- 
scribed: ‘Mr. told Irv 
and Walter to get out of the 
store before he cracked their 








heads. Walter smiled at Mr. 
in a very friendly man- 
ner. Mr. put his hand 





on Walter’s head and his fist in 


don’t you laugh at me.’ Then 
Mr. called Irv and Walter 
Communists and said he’d kick 
them all the way to Moscow. 
He then added that he was the 
toughest Irishman in St. Louis. 
Mr. — tried to get Walter 
(colored) to believe Irv was get- 
ting paid to work in CORE ac- 
tivities, and he told Irv that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself 
for trying to agitate. . . Mr. 
said that if the CORE 
members were not out of the 
store in five minutes, he was 
going to fire his colored em- 
ployees. During Mr. ’s 
outburst, Irv and Walter main- 
tained a calm attitude of good- 
will. Finally Mr. ——-— calmed 
down too and agreed to open the 
eating facilities in his store if 
the other dimestores opened 
theirs. He said he would like to 
come to one of our meetings 
sometime.” 


THIS MANAGER DID AT- 

TEND some of the CORE 
meetings, and for better than a 
year now, he has given good 
service to one or two test groups 
every week. (This, incidentally, 
was one of the first dimestores 
to cooperate by allowing test 
groups to be served). Through 
“direct, non-violent action” the 
belligerence of a very angry man 
ended in what CORE calls a 
“friendly cooperative attitude.” 


CORE Negotiatec 
Managers, CORE finds, are 
generally willing to open their 
facilities to Negroes, but nobody 
wants to be first. In the be- 











ginning CORE negotiates with— 


them, and if they’re unwilling, 
then CORE sends in test groups: 
Finally, in extreme and stubborn 
cases, CORE pickets and boy- 
cotts. Sometimes, during these 
demonstrations, real] financial 
pressure can be brought to bear 
on the store, as when CORE 
pickets a store in a Negro area, 
or when a manager closes his 
lunch counter because of the 
presence of Negro CORE mem- 
bers. At other times the man- 
ager is faced with the real prob- 
lem of customer goodwill when 
he sees his cafeteria line tied 
up by a number of CORE people 
waiting for service, while regu- 
lar customers struggle around 
the group, juggling their salads 
and apple pie. Usually, after 
such incidents, managers are at 
least willing to talk the thing 
over, and the plan has succeeded 
now so that several managers 
allow an interracial group in 
their places once a week to ac- 
quaint the public with the fact 
that Negroes like to eat too. 


Public Opposition 

HOUGH OPPOSITION from 

managers is an important 
problem, CORE finds that the 
attitude of the general public is 
much more to be considered. 
For if there were no prejudice 
by white customers, there would 
be no trouble from the manager, 
who with an eye to business, is 
afraid his place will be ‘“swal- 
lowed up” by the Negro popu- 
lation. In their bulletins, CORE 
always mentions customer reac- 
tion, because they know that 
once it swings wholeheartedly tc 
their side, they’ve won. 

CORE’s education of the cus 
tomer begins first of all in the 
presence of a Negro member in 
a restaurant. Usually, if the 
Negro eats quietly and leaves 
quietly, no adverse’ reaction 
from white customers ever oc- 
curs. And even if the customer 
should berate a Negro member, 
all is not lost. Because of CORE 
philosophy, all the Negro will 
do is to smile in a friendly man- 
ner and maintain an attitude of 
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HUS SAIT4H 
THE LORD: 


Be converted to Me 
: wth all your hearts, 
: infasting ein weep- 
gem mourning And 
‘ana your hearted 
not your garmerils, 
¢turnto the Lord 


your God. Fer Woh Meocaday 

















Around the Friendship Houses 
HARLEM, N. Y. 


IGHLIGHT of the January open forums was an illustrated talk 
on Negro music by W. C. Handy, composer of “St Louis Blues” 
. .. Humor highlight of the month was a skit written by Elio 
Gasperetti, ‘Hamlet in Key West,” acted by the volunteers at a 
party ... Outer Circle meetings conducted by Frank Sheed have 
been resumed each week at Earl Hall at Columbia University. 
May God bless all our neighbors who prepared the Christmas 
dinner for over a hundred of God’s poor! Thank you, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Jenkins, Mrs. Irene Thilman, Mrs. Fanny Woods, Mrs. Hattie 
Wilder, Mrs. Blackman, and Mrs. Sallie Skeete, who also brought 
a big ham. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE LIBRARY was filled to overflowing whem Dorothy Day was 

speaker at an open forum. Miss Day, who is co-founder with 
the late Peter Maurin of the Catholic Worker hospitality houses 
is also editor of a monthly newspaper, The Catholic Worker .. . 
An expedition to Burnley, Va. to Maria Laach Farm took place 
this month for the purpose of apple tree pruning and other prep- 
arations for the coming farm program. Charlie Slack has been 
appointed dean of the summer school and a much more ambitious 
program is being planned for this summer than was possible last 
year ... The month ended with a day of recollection at Mission- 
hurst, Arlington, Va. with Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P. giving the 
conferences. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


A PANEL DISCUSSION on the topic, “Our Troubled World,” led 

by three foreign students of Portland University was out- 
standing among the open forums of the :nonth . . . Betty Schneid- 
er, National Director of all the Friendship Houses has been in 
Portland lecturing during January. She returns to the national 
office in Chicago at the end of the month ... Kitchen and library 


of Portland FH have taken on new and cheery hues under the 


facile brushes of seminarians from Mount Angel and St. Edward’s 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

GEORGE DRURY, professor at Loyola University gave a 

provocative talk at the Outer Circle meeting on “Contem- 
porary Theological Writers” .. . Interesting talks were given at 
the volunteer supper meetings by Fr. Quinn, chaplain of the Young 
Christian Students of Chicago, and by Fr. Petrik of St. Felicitas 
parish on the “Church Unity Octave” ... Early in January, 
staff workers were guests at a preview showing of the film, “The 
Well.” Anyone interested in interracial justice will find-this movie 
an almost unbearably accurate exposition of the fabric of Negro- 


white relationships. 





goodwill. This serves to educate 
the customer both in the non- 
violent technique and perhaps in 
the fact that Negroes aren’t as 
bad as he’s heard. - 

But there are other ways too, 
in the effort to get public sym- 
pathy on CORE’s side of the 
fence. At one demonstration re- 
cently, a Negro member sat at 
the counter of a_ restaurant 
where he had been refused serv- 
ice, with a large sign on his 
back reading: “We have been 
waiting for service hours 





and minutes.” The time 
was changed every fifteen min- 
utes, and CORE noticed that 
there were always seven or eight 
customers reading the sign, in- 
cluding—according to their bul- 
letin—a blind man complete with 
cup and cane! At this same 
demonstration, “Up To Date” 
describes this incident: “. . . 
Marshall, who was home on fur- 
lough from the Army, sat at the 


counter with his guest Gwendo- 
‘Continued on Page 3) 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


“For Men of Action”--- Two Views 


OUR YOUNG MILITANT atheists came to supper at Chicago Friendship House. They had us all 
adither dragging out all the arguments for the existence of God that we could think of. Finally 

= 4t came time to: say Compline if the library were to open on time. Some of our friends seemed to 
'_ be at the stage of agnosticism by that time. We prevailed upon them to stay for Compline by 
arousing their curiosity about this prayer which was being said or sung by Catholics throughout 
the world and had been offered for so many centuries. Most likely we did not convert our doubt- 
"ers but Compline seemed even more tremendous than ever, making God so close and loving and yet 
so powerful. He was so good to let us know Him. 
“Incline thine ear, O Lord, and hear me, for I am needy and poor. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL and 
* “ancouraging thing at any 
Friendship House is this partici- 
pation in the prayer of the 
Church, the Mystica' Body of 
Christ. Staffworkers, volunteers 
and guests take part. All the 
houses recite Prime in English, 
“a humble petition for the pro- 
tection and guidance of God in 
all the contacts of life, both in- 
ner and outer, throughout the 
day.”’ The Harlem house has a 
martyrology, a most dramatic 
book which tells how the mar- 
tyrs of each day met their death. 
No day that we face can seem 
hard after reading what hap- 
pened to these people with such 
amazing names. Even taking 30 
children to the circus on the 
New York subway seems a 
pleasure compared to their man- 
ifold agonies. 


Each season has its own love- 


s 


. ly hymn to our Lady. During 


Advent we sing “Alma Redemp- 
toris Mater.” After Candlemas 
comes the ‘Hail, Queen of 


* Heaven! Hail, Lady of the An- 


. we enjoy till 


gels!” At Eastertide we sing, 
“Queen of Heaven, Rejoice, Alle- 
luia.”” And at Pentecost we have 
the classic “Salve Regina’”’ which 


around again. The year is a 
beautiful cycle of different sea- 
sons commemorating the life of 
our*Lord and the coming of His 
Holy Spifit and the lives of the 
+Ssaints who have followed His 
teachings. 


4S FTER SUPPER we sing 


«#* “>Compline where we “humbly 


confess our faults and ask the 
Lord to grant us a_ peaceful 
night and a holy death.” At first 
we used to recite it because 
everyone could take part. But 
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Advent comes. 


then we got the Sunday Com- 
pline booklet which is arranged 
for congregational singing as 
well as recitation. No one who 
is willing to attempt to sing is 
excluded. This is the least vari- 
able of all the Hours of the 
Office and is therefore simplest 
to say. , 

Whenever we get a chance, we 
love to sing the Mass, the great- 
est act of the liturgy. In Chi- 
cago some of us sing the early 
Mass, led by Teevy who is al- 
ways there. We also sing the 
second Mass in the summer 
when the children are not there 
to sing it. On our retreats and 


days of recollection all the 
houses have dialog or sung 
Masses. We also sing the nup- 


tial or funeral Masses of work- 
ers. 

We use pamphlets for our par- 
ticipation in the liturgy. They 
are simple to follow and we 
don’t have the money to buy a 
Liber Usualis and an English 
breviary for everyone who 
comes to Friendship House. It’s 
amazing how much beauty is 
packed into these little books. 
The Parish Kyriale has 14 
h.asses and two Credos. The 
Mass for the Dead is complete 
with introit, offertory, commun- 
ion, absolution, Subvenite and In 
Paradisum. It explains the no- 
tation used. The Prime, Com- 
pline, and Kyriale are part of 
the Popular Liturgical Library 
put out by the Benedictines at 


Collegeville. For liturgical 
hymns for each season we use 
“Plainsong for Schools” put out 
by the Catholic Educational 
Press in Washington, D. C. We 
are glad to see that many more 
groups are using the wonderful 
prayers of Prime and Compline 
at their meetings and Commun- 


ion breakfasts. Many others 
pray each day’s Hours, some on 
the subway going to and from 
work. 


HE PSALMS of the Office, 

those prayers inspired by God 
Himself, are wonderful. They 
help us realize the tremendous 
power and glory of G.d so that 
we can never feel he!pless in the 
face of evil. We can rejoice in 
His glory even when our own ef- 
forts seem hopeless. We can 
never do too much to bring 
about the reign of such a mag- 
nificent King in the hearts of 
all men. by Mabe! Knight 





FOR MEN OF ACTION, by 
Yves de Montcheuil, Fides Press, 
$3. 

A® THE TITLE suggests, this 

book is a call to Catholic 
Action. The author defines and 
expresses the theological and 
philosophical attitudes of this 
call to the lay apostolate. The 
book deals in the reality of 
Christian doctrine, states clearly 
the motives which the layman 
must have, and forms the norm 
which must be followed by the 
authentic lay apostle. 

Problems in the spiritual life 
of the lay apostle and their 
remedies are presented. The vo- 
cation of the lay apostle. -asceti- 
cism, humanism, and ethics-— 
are treated extensively by the 
author and bring us to a greater 
insight of those conditions which 
affect the daily life of the lay 
apostle. 

The author, Rev. Yves de 
Montcheuil, S.J., was spiritual 
director of many Catholic Ac- 
tion groups. In 1943 he was 
killed by the Gestapo and his 
works were published after his 
death. He had fulfilled the warn- 
ing which he had written, “There 
is no true apostle without a suf- 
fering joined to that of Christ.” 

“For Men of Action” is highly 
recommended for all mature 
readers with emphasis on those 
who participate in Catholic Ac- 
tion as a logical answer to many 
of the basic problems encoun- 


tered. By Joseph Hogan 


THs COLLECTION of Father 

de Montcheuil’s essays, con- 
ferences and notes on the spir- 
itual life for those who are un- 
dertaking the active apostolate 
in the world covers a wide va- 
riety of topics. Perhaps too wide 
a variety for a book of this size, 
for no one of the subjects can 
even begin to be exhausted in a 
single essay. The brief and in- 
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complete treatment afforded in 
each chapter leaves one with an 
uneasy and confused feeling that 
only part of the case has been 
stated and no real conclusions 
reached. It has to be remem- 
bered though, that these notes 
and essays were never intended 
for publication and were assem- 
bled into book form after Father 
de Montcheuil’s death. 


In particular, the chapter on 
‘Art and Ethics’ highlights the 
confusion of the rest of the 
book. Among other things de 
Montcheuil makes the following 
claims about art: “Insofar as it 
is possible, art should be sought 
after, and sought after for its 
own sake, for the human value 
which it constitutes. That cer- 
tainly does not mean that all 
means for attaining it are licit; 
but there is no need for asking 
oneself what end it serves. It is 
valid in itself. Art should be 
loved for itself. Utilitarianism 
in art is an absurdity.’ Further 
on we find: “It is far from a bad 
thing to suffer from all the 
forms of ugliness and vulgarity. 
But it would be very grave if, 
because of that, we should with- 
draw and isolate curselves. One 
could then remain a perfect art- 
ist, but he would have given up 
that which is highest in any hu- 
man life: charity and the giving 
of oneself.” In separating art 
from the rest of life and in mak- 
ing it an end in itself, though 
not the highest end, and in mak- 
ing the claim that man can re- 
main or become a perfect artist 
without charity or generosity, a 
dangerous division is made be- 
tween the natural and supernat- 
ural functions so that the im- 
pression: is gained that the illu- 
mination of grace is not: neces- 


‘sary in order that man can most 


perfectly realize the highest de- 
velopment of his natural quali- 


ties. . : 
By Sheila MeeGill 





Non-Violent Group 
Defeats Bias 


(Continued from Page 2) 
lyn. Because of Marshall’s uni- 
form, both he and Gwen were 
given prompt service. They spent 
an hour eating their food. Many 
white customers were puzzled at 
seeing this colored soldier and 
his girl friend eating while other 
Negroes seated at the same 
counter were being refused serv- 
ice... One custon.er complained 
to the food manager because the 
Negroes were being refused. . .” 
Another point in educating white 
customers was scored. 

Favorable Reaction 

AVORABLE CUSTOMER re- 

action is pleasing to CORE, 
quite naturally. At one big cafe- 
teria CORE noticed many com- 
ments against management and 
about 12 people left without 
eating. One man complained 
loudly to everybody in general 
and to employees of the cafe- 
teria in particular, that it wasn’t 
right to refuse Negro customers 
when Negro soldiers were dying 
on the battlefields overseas. 
Once, two young men left their 
dates outside and joined a 
CORE demonstration; one of the 
youths even offered to buy a 
Negro member some food. And 
another time, two men from a 
nearby store spent their entire 
lunch hour joining in a dem- 
onstration. 

CORE’s successes of late have 
been what they consider a real 
step forward. Four large down- 
town dimestores now allow in- 
terracial test groyps to eat at 
all facilities about once a week, 
and CORE is very optimistic 


that through such experimenta- 
tion racial segregation in these 
dimestores will end within the 
next couple of months. 

This shows that CORE is 
making progress. However, it 
does not mean that they are not 
still in need of great public sup- 
port. For, despite the fact that 
the churches, particularly in the 
Negro area, are behind them, 
and despite extensive help from 
the Negro newspapers, CORE is 
concerned by evidence that at 
one of the dimestores and at one 
department store, Jim Crow 
counters are so well patronized 
that managers of other down- 
town stores are considering simi- 
lar arrangements. Additional] 
Jim Crow facilities, CORE feels, 
would be a definite blow to hu- 
man relations and a major set- 
back for CORE. 

Ready Answer 

CORE’ members have a ready 
answer when the question arises 
as to why they give their time, 
and energy to their 


money, 
work. It includes their whole 
philosophy: “We all have in 


common the belief that all men 
are equal regardless of skin 
color or ancestry. The system 
of racial segregation .. . has no 
rightful place in our city, our 
state, our country or even in 
our world. 

“We also have in common the 
belief that violence can accom- 
plish nothing in the struggle for 
civil and human rights. Every 
act of violence committed by 
minority groups pushes the goal 
of equality further away... 

“But victory cannot be gained 
by ideas alone. Action—non- 
violent action—will bring about 


an end to raciai segregation. 
This is exactly what CORE is 
doing. We simply refuse to co- 
operate with the system of seg- 
regation and racial discrimina- 
tion. .. Ghandi and his follow- 
ers successfully used ‘passive re- 
sistance’ many times. . . 


“Except in rare instances, the 
use of one tactic alone does not 
bring an end to racial segrega- 
tion and discrimination. But 
using these tactics in a logical 
sequence as CORE is doing will 
bring success. If we are per- 
sistent long enough, Jim Cvow 
cannot win.” 

The record as it stands is the 
evidence, 17 eating places opened 
to all, with the goal of com- 





plete destruction of discrimina- 
tion. It’s the story of how one 
small group which, through 
charity, goodwill, and a supreme 
example of peaceful “direct ac- 
tion,” is helping the Negro at- 
tain his just rights and showing 
the way toward better human 
relations. 


urder “Rome Gives Full Pic- 
ture of American Negro” and 
“Friendship House Explains It- 
self” from Chicago Friendship 
House or St. Peter Claver Cen- 
ter. (Addresses on sample copy 
in this issue.) 


Let's Free Washington! 


ET’S WRITE to our Congressmen and ask them to 
vote for the Home Rule Bill for our nation’s capital. 

In this bill Congress fetains veto power over laws passed 
by the City Council but the southern minority would not 
be able to manipulate enough votes for a veto. So inter- 
racial relations would probably improve greatly under 


this plan. 


The present system is bad because (a) Local mat- 
ters take the valuable time of Congress, (b) Any com- 
munity in a democracy is entitled to run its own life and 
not be ruled by preoccupied outsiders, and (c) Congress 
often hamstrings vital reforms. 

While you’re writing ask your Senator to vote for 
the cloture bill which would get rid of the unlimited 
debate or filibuster. This has too often frustrated the 
will of the people as manifested in the majority in Con 


gress. 


LET’S WRITE TODAY TO OUR SENATORS AND 


REPRESENTATIVES IN WASHINGTON, D. C., ASKING 
. THEM TO VOTE FOR THE HOME RULE BILL AND 


THE CLOTURE BILL! 
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Portrait 


Llewellyn Scott 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


More Revenue Than Privately-Owned Slums 
Public Housing Gives 14 Million to Cook County 


Washington’s Host to the Poor 


E’D BEEN OVER to “Eye” Street in Washington before; 
sometimes to take over one of our friends who needed a 
place to stay—just up from South Carolina or just out of the 


District jail. 


_. . Sometimes to take over a share of food contributed to us, 
or something else we had that Mr. Scott could use. Charlie had 
been over on his last day off with his hair-cutting equipment to 
offer the fellows there the benefit of his amateur barber’s talent. 
The first time I was there in the fall of 1949, Mr. Scott was having 
such a tough time getting the old house into shape. I remember 
I got quite a lift out of finding a couple of “old faithful” friends 


there; homeless all the time we 
knew them, at last making them- 
selves at home. Mr. White was 
cleaning out the small square of 
a backyard, had even poured 
cement for a walk, and had 
big plans for planting something. 

Blessed Martin Hospice for 
men, Negro and white, is on its 
feet now. The men say the Ros- 
ary every night even though as 
non-Catholics they have a dif- 
ferent version of the Our Father. 
The cops haven't been called in 
since last June. 

“Forty Some” Years in 
Washington 

Now we are sitting on some 
very monastic looking benches 
in one of D. C.’s old brick row 
houses, going back over Mr. 
Scott’s confessed “forty-some”’ 
years. 

“Oh, yes, I’m one of those 
rare native Washingtonians,” he 
told us. “My grandmother came 
from Virginia along with an 
Episcopal minister from Ohio. 
She was not a slave, but an in- 
dentured servant who had gained 
her free papers. There she met 
my grandfather who was a 
slave.” Mr. Scott grinned. He’s 
an amiable man, taken to chuck- 
ling. “Well, the only way she 
could marry him was to buy him, 
which she did. 

“Years later I ran across the 
Virginia census of slave days 
which listed Charlotte Scott as 
‘owning slave.’ I said to my 
grandmother, ‘I didn’t know 
you owned slaves’ She laughed 
and told me how she came to 
buy my grandfather for $500 
She didn’t know there was any 
more to it, and never gave him 
his free papers.” 

No Business Being Catholic 

Mr. Scott’s mother’s family 
came from New Orleans, his 
mother’s mother as cook for a 
Baptist minister. Through his 
connection they became the first 
Negro family to move into Cor- 
coran St., N.W. “I had no busi- 
ness, really, being a Catholic,” 
he chuckled. “But my mother 
was poor. She had five children 
and we were all small and sickly. 
She was a masseuse and all her 
clients were the wives of army 
officers. When I was five, one of 
these ladies who knew of my 
mother’s difficulties offered to 
take me to her home.” 

Mass in Style 

“From then on I started be- 
coming a Catholic. We went to 
Mass every morning in a carriage 
with a footman. 

“Tt was about this time I be- 


came conscious of what it was 
to be a Negro. I often heard 
my benefactor’s friends saying 
to one another, ‘Have you seen 
Mrs. Moore’s little pickaninny ?’” 


Mrs. Moore sent Llewellyn 
Scott on to Rock Castle, a school 
taught by the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Here he be- 
came a Catholic more or less as 
a matter of course, “because all 
the other students were.” How- 
ard University came next and 
then study in sociology at Am- 
herst. His studies completed he 
returned to Washington to teach 
in the public schools. 


Meets Fr. La Farge 

About 1925 he went to teach 
at the newly founded Cardinal 
Gibbons Institute, Ridge, Mary- 
land. While at the Institute he 
formed his firs: contact with 
Father John La Farge, a Jesuit 
who was literally “founding” 
the Catholic Interracial Move- 
ment at that time. 

Mr, Scott taught history and 
sociology in which he gave his 
pupils a new evaluation of the 
Negro’s “past,” and cultivated 
in them what he calls “race 
pride.” By going back to their 
African culture he recreated the 
heritage of a humbled people as 
something to be proud of. 

An Ideal Born 

Around 1934-35 the depression 
reached Washington and Mr. 
Scott went to work for the Dis- 
trict government in the field of 
social work. Roosevelt had just 
inaugurated the W. P. A. as an 
immediate means of relieving un- 
employment. Mr. Scott’s job was 
to work with Negroes in the new 
program. 

During the four years he spent 
in this work, he began to see 
more and more clearly that one 
of the most basic needs of his 


Private Property for Common Good 
ET WHEN THE STATE brings private ownership 
into harmony with the needs of the common good, 
it does not commit a hostile act against private owners. 


ft rather does them a friendly service. 


For it thereby 


effectively prevents the private possession of goods, 
which the Author of nature in His most wise providence 
ordained for the support of human life, from causing 
intolerable evils and thus rushing to its own destruc- 


tion. 
guards them. 


It does not destroy private possessions but safe- 
It does not weaken private property 


rights but strengthens them.—Pope Pius XI in Quadra- 


gesimo Anno. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Over 1% 
million dollars have been given 
to Cook County by the Chicago 
Housing Authority for municipal 
services for Chicago’s tax-ex- 
empt public housing projects. 
This is more than the real-estate 
tax revenue received from the 
same sites when they were in 
private ownership as_ built-up 
slum areas. On a per family 
basis, public, housing tenants are 
contributing $30 to $35 a year 
for municipal services. 


“men” was a “place to go.” 

“Every day the papers car- 
ried stories about Negroes picked 
up for stealing and petty crimes 
the night before, I knew that I 
couldn’t stop all of it but I 
could stop some of it,” he told 
us. “If I could just give these 
men a place to sleep and a meal 
at the end of the day spent look- 
ing for a job, they might find 
something more to live for.” 

The Race Question Tackled 

With this idea still in his mind, 
Mr. Scott became interested in 
a group of socially-minded peo- 
ple, the “Campions.” Leading 
the group were Rev. Paul Hanley 
Furfey, Dr. Elizabeth Walsh, 
and Dr. Gladys Selou who have 
since become recognized leaders 
in the field of race relations 
here. 

The “Campions” met in an 
old drafty house on 10th be- 
tween V and W, N.W., where 
among the speakers, both Negro 
and white who came there, he 
met Dorothy Day of the Catholic 
Worker. 


D. Day Inspires First House 


Dorothy “struck a match” to 
Llewellyn Scott’s dream of a 
house for homeless men, Today 
Mr. Scott doesn’t think anything 
is hard or impossible, a spirit 
which characterizes so many of 
Dorothy Day’s disciples. 

At her invitation, he went to 
the Catholic Worker in New York 
City and saw that his idea was 
already being put into practice. 
At the Catholic Worker, men 
who were “down and out,” were 
being cared for, given food, 
lodging and help in finding jobs. 

The Dream a Rough Reality 

Back he came to Washington 
and opened the first hostel for 
Negro men in the District. White 
men had the Central Mission, 
the Gospel Mission and a few 
others—places where they could 
go if they didn’t have a cent. 
But Negroes had only the alleys 
and parks, 

His first house was on 7th 
between M and N, N.W. The 
rent wes $26 a month, “and it 
wasn’t worth it.” The Camp- 
ions” helped him to get started. 
He soon moved to 48 Eye street. 

For about ten years Mr, Scott 
was a familiar figure in that tight 
double row of houses separated 
by only a few feet of dirt from 
the brick laid street. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— New 
York’s first slum clearance co- 
operative housing project to be 
undertaken by a group of edu- 
cational and religious institu- 


You’d think twice about going 
down Eye street, especially in 
those days, but to Mr. Scott’s 
“under five feet” it was home 
where, as he said, “no one would 
touch me.” 

Nursery by Day 

By night the house was full 
to overflowing with men off the 
streets but in the day time rules 
were to go out and at least “look” 
for a job. Then the children 
from the neighborhood came in, 
Mothers had to work for meager 
wages that didn’t suffice to feed 
their families. Many of the chil- 
dren would get breakfast before 
going to school, and come in for 
a lunch before going home. They 
had a playground in the back 
yard, 

But there were those in official 
Washington who didn’t like the 
job Mr. Scott was doing. This 
segment of public opinion finally 
converged on the active little 
man in the form of the rent agent 
and the sanitation department. 
The objection was that he was 
housing too many men. 

48 Eye Closed 

Mr. Scott, everything in the 
house, and 28 men, went out in- 
to the street. “It took them all 
day to carry everything out and 
it lined the whole street. I had 
paid the rent by check and the 
rent agent refused to accept it. 

“That night I walked the 
streets with ten of the men try- 
ing to find a place to put them up. 
Finally along about four in the 
morning, when the cops were be- 
ginning to follow us, I took them 
over to a friend of mine, She let 
us sit up in her living room til 
morning. 

“I went out then and found 
a 3-room apartment where I 
lived for the next three years, 
and eight men usually lived with 
me.” 

Scott Goes Home 

Mr. Scott’s mother died and he 
left Washington for two years. 
The next thing people heard was 
that someone was opening a hos- 
tel for men, Catholic Worker 
style. Mr. Scott wanted to get 
back down to Eye street where 
he belonged. 

This time he bought the house 
—just up the street, 38 Eye, 
N.E. Payments were $100 a 
month and even though he put 
his government salary into it, 
more money was needed to make 
it even habitable. Repairs and 
furnishing dragged out through 
the summer and fall. Mr. Scott 
was having a hard time. Finally 
in January he opened up, and 
began to regather his brood, 

We at St. Peter Claver Center 
were happy to see Blessed Martin 
Hospice get underway. We’d 
been telling people for a long 


time, ‘“‘What this town needs is’ 


a place for men, particularly 
Negroes.”’ Now that Mr. Scott is 
back, we have a place, and we 
use it. No red tape. They always 
get in, even though he always 
seems to have a “full house.” 

There’s room in the three- 
story house for about 22 men— 
“comfortably.” They eat in the 
basement dining room which al- 
so serves as a community room 
in the evenings. The men play 
cards, “but no dice!” according 
to Mr. Scott. : 

Mr. Scott is the chief* cook 
and server. With men coming in 


‘contribute to the 
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tions has obtained preliminary 
city approval. Included in the 
backing group are Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Cor- 
pus Christi Roman Catholic 
Church, International House. 


at suppertime from the neighbor- 
hood, there are usually 40 or 
more for a meal, When one of 
the men gets a job he might 
stay on at the house for awhile 
to get on his feet, and also help 
“What's It” 
pot. (Corresponds to Friendship 
House soup, a general melting 
pot in which any available food 
may be found). 

Things are Tough, But... 

Mr. Scott feels it’s harder to 
run a place like Blessed Martin 
Hospice in these times than it 
used to be back in the depression. 
Food is the biggest worry. It’s 
dear. He gets bread by the bar- 
rel, day old, from one of the 
bakeries, and can sometimes get 
left-over vegetables after the big 
markets close, 

But many of the old lines of 
supply, convents and other in- 
stitutions, no longer seem to 
have any thing left over. Also 
in the time he was gone from 
the street he lost contact with 
many people who helped him in 
other days. 

However, Mr. Scott is one of 
those forever hopeful men, He 
was telling us, with the look of a 
man who knows he’s on the in- 
side, “We’re going to get the 
house next door. I don’t know 
how yet... But we'll get it.” 

We knew what he meant, be- 
cause we operate on the same 
principle. One day you just hap- 
pen to mention to God, that you 
need the house next door be- 
cause you don’t have room for 
all men, (We too have our eye 
on the house next door). 

Sometime after this things be- 
gin falling into place, you get a 
lead, and things start happening. 
Dorothy Day is going to visit 
Mr. Scott’s place this month, 
we’re told. Last time she and Mr. 
Seott got together things hap- 
pened that are still going strong. 

And a Cat 

One of the men kept coming to 
the door and motioning for Mr. 
Scott. We were holding supper 
so we though we’d better go. I 
removed a wiry black kitten 
who’d been pouncing ferociously 
on every object in the room and 
had finally calmed down in my 
lap. Its destiny was already tied 
up with rats, in Mr. Scott's 
mind, 

He feels there’s a real live 
solution to every human problem. 

A happy man, content in his 
bachelorhood, he thinks someday 
he may start the “Little Broth- 
ers of Blessed Martin but there 
won’t be any Little Sisters.” 

By Betty Delaney 
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St. Maur's Priory 
14 miles west of Bowling Green, 

Ky., on U.S. 68 : 

Benedictine Monastery 
High School and College 
For Priesthood Students and 
Brother Candidates 

For information write: The Very 
Rev. Prior, South Union, Ky. 
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